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This paper pxljesents selected findings fros a 
nationvide study o£ 1,193 huplanities faculty teaching in a c& re fully 
dravn sasple of 156 two-year colleges, Asong the findings reported in 
this paper were: (1) 40% of the faculty. had been neither instructors 
nor adsinistrators in secondary schools before cqsin'g to the t%o*year 
college: (2) 90X of the facdlty held the saster^s degree: (3) the 
ratio of sales to fesales vas about tvo to one; (4) huiianities 
faculty spent less tise in the classroos then in previous years; (5) 
in teres of ]peference groups and role sodels, the inscructors sav 
their colleagues as sost useful nhile they sav high Iscbool teachers 
and college 'adsinistrators as not very useful; (6) 86% of the facnlty 
indicated they would like ^ take steps vithin the tkxt five years 
for professional developeent, vith obtaining the dodtorate as the 
■ost populat sode of developsent; (7) given the present rate at vhlch 
Instructors are obtaining the doctorate, by 1980 itf say be that as 
■any as 22% of the husanities faculty vill hold th^l doctorate: and 
(8) for a nusber of reasons, husanities faculty ge2|erally have veak 
ties vith their disciplines* (JDS) 
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Who are the humanities instructorls in todeiyls two-year colleges? 
Where do they come from? Where are they headed? Hov^p^^lent is th^* 
doctorate among this group? What 'abQutH^Hf^^imers , chairpersT^ 
minority group representation? What about 'their? concerns for studen^STi^,- / 
the humanities, the future? ' ' ■'' ..'-^ ^ 'K; 

These are some of the questions that were answered through ? . 
nationwide survey of 1 ,493 people' teaching the fftjmani,ties in 156 
two-yeat« colleges, all carefully fleeted in terms of locale, con- ,^ 
trol , emphasis, size, and age, /The study, cohductecl by the Center 
for the Study of Community ^Colleges and sponsored by the National ^ .. . 
Endowment for the Humanities, revealed derhographic data j attitudes, , 

and preferences, refer/nce group identification, and measures of 

■• / ' • ' ■ ■ * . . 

satisfaction afid personal functioning. This morning I Will present | 

some of our more interesti;ig findings. ' ^ 

Contrary to popular opiniop, responses to our eleven-page . 



Faculty Survey revealed that before coming to the two-year colleges \ ' 
over 40% of/the faculty had been neither instructors nor administrators 
in secondary schools. On the basis of their attitudes toward th^ v 
high^ schools,. most instructors seem to have broken with thes6' institu- : > 
tidns- Many see high school teachers as poor sources'/of advic§ Qn 'teaching. 




" One third of these respondents had- been involved ip a febr-yealr 
.college or university beyond the level ot teaching or research 
assistant, and the larger proportion had workecj in their current 
institutions for five to ten year^. One-third either had/been or ^ 
were currently acting as department or division chairpersons. .About 
one-fourth^ of the taculty^iad themselves been students in community/ 
jianior colleges, and 15% had receiveci the* associate degree. Albosjt 
/'all hold the bachelor's degree, and aivery High percGintage (90%); 
,the master's. ' - v • . / / ' 

A much higher' percentage of instructors have ^he* doctorate now 
tha^even five years ago--14^lf as compared to 8 to^lO% in studies^ 
dorieXin the late 1960's. There appear^ to be two /related reasons 

for tiris. One is that faculty growth has sloweq down considerabily. 

• ■ * ■ \ . . ' - ' . * " . . 

■ ' \ / I 

\ Heretofore, the number of faculty .members who a^ttained doctorates 
\^hile the\ were on the job was balanejed by the number of new people 
vlithout higiier degrees, thus, maintaining a constant ratio. A second 
explanation W these results substantiates the notion ;that two-^ear 
college faculty members traditionally acquire a -doctorate after - 
'-^^^s^ years on the job instead of entering the institution wlth^ 



that' 



hand. For exampleV 24*^ of our sample say th^y'are 



fctjrrently working their doctorate. If only one-fourth t)bWin that 

.! ,v •:V ** " ~ ^ \ . 



i degree by 1980, the reitio of doctorates wHl increase to 20% of the 

' • . ■ ^ ■ ■ ••7>... ■ • • '\.. • 

full-time faculty. Adsf to that, the likelihood that a greater ntimber 
of new fill 1 -time staff- members will have already earned doctorates 
before employment, and a 22% total jfeigure by 1980 is not unrealistic. 
In. short, we are forecasting a rapid upturn in the percentage. of 
full-time faculty /nembers with doctoral degrees. 



•Incidentally, onfe /third of these Vespdndents 



are 'over 50 years, whereas fewer tKsn ;one-foui/;th of the total 
vs*am|>le ^re in the older age groups / *\Nfneteen percent hold their 
highest degree in'Education, suggestinlg that the person with a ^ ' . • 

mastery's in a teaching discipline picks gp 3 doctorate in Ed- ' 

. ' ' ' • I i ■ , V * ' * ,' ' \ 

ucation while working. • 
^ ^ -As ,for affirmative a ction , in mo^t. two-year colleges, this , .\ 
.^ mandate is taking hold very sl<)wly. lie found a ratio of two iito^ 
one males over, females -among oiir sample of institutions, a con- 
stant with the^same ratio reported in' earlier s-tudies. Very ; - ' '\ 

few: ethnic minorities te^ch Humanities: 2.6% Blacks^ 1.9% Chie^nos, ^ . 
less than'1% Orientals. In new colleges—those opened sinpe 1970- 
. 1975--a higher percentage of the faculty is female and/or younger, . \^ 
• than in the older institutions but ethnic minorities .are hardly 
, represented. And the faculty themselves are stronglj^ against 
•preferential hiring at' their own colleges for women and/or 
minorities (61% against to 24% for). . 

Another element considered in this study was information about part-timeris, 
information that i$ notably absent in most studies of two-year college ^ 

' faculty. We particularly wanted to obtain material that would 

» *■ . ^ . 

differentiate between full and part-time instructors. We found , 
for. example;, that part-timers are . highly represented in re - , 
\ ligious-studies, foreign languages^ and art. This is probably ; 
because local' ministers frequently teach religious studies; 
teachers from the local high schools often teach English as a 
Second Language"; and artists wha work at other pursuits may* 
teach art history.^ Only two-tf/irds of the part-timers are 
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- . employed elsewhere, suggesting that man}^ retired people teach 
~dhTTynt\^^cgur^^^ get* into fulV-time 

teaching at the same^ time that they compliet^' their graduate studies ' ' 
at a nearby university. The latter point is confirmei^by the fact 
that nearly half the part-timers in our sample are aged 35 or younger. 
•Part-timers differ from full-timers in that they are less experienced; 
have spent fewer years in their current institions; read fewer 
scholarly and professional journals; are less likely to holfl member- 
• ships in professional associations; are less concernjed with^ curriculum 

and instruction.and with the humanities^ and are'-mori 114^1 y to hold 
. the university as a reference group. Colleges in the South tend to 
• be heavily weighted toward full-time facul ty' members while the large 
, Western institutions are heaviest in part-timers. 

■ * 

Other questions dealt with classroom time. Several studies have maintained 
•that two-year college instructors spend significantl-yi more time in the 
classroom than do their counterparts at four-year colleges and 
universities. For example, Two National Education Association 
reports that were disseminated '^even yeaps apart (1964 and '1971) 
show a mean centering at 17 hours. Although classroom time alone 
hardly accounts for the total faculty workjoad, our own results 
as of. Spring, 1975 suggest that humanities instructors now spend 
somewhat less time in classroom instruction. Almost oWe-third, ■ , ' 
reported 13-15 hours and only 13%, ,15-18 -hours: . 

Further, we wondered about staff development. What for instance, 

t 

is tlie outlook for in-service training, and faculty development? People 
who want further preparation apparently' want it for different 
reasons. Some seem to feel that further preparation will make 
. them better instructors--there was a higfh correlation jDetween / • 

5 . ■ ■ . 

■ ' -4- 



the Curriculum and Irtstruction and Concern for Students construdts 



,^and the Preference for Further Preparation construct. However,' 



a high 



tUbse wh^ See the university a* a' reference g^oup to be emulatecj. / 

Reference groups and role models, in fact^i 'relate to the way an 
individual conducts his personal and professional life. Theref^bre, we 
were interested in determining the models held by- two-year college faculty. 
Questions were asked regarding eight designated reference groups as 
.soulTces of a-dvice on teaching: "Quite useful" was attributed to colleagues 
by 53%, to students by 43%, and to department chairpersons by 30%. 
Professional journals, university professors, ?nd, again, students were 
seen by over 45^0 as somewhat useful, while qver 45% saw higH school 
teachers- and^ col lege administrators as not very useful . Inj^tructors 
who 1^^ to_the yniversity as their reference group were chiefly ■ 
those who had not been teac)Hng very long in the two-year college. 
They tended to think tf>at people^ with doctdral degrees are more capable 
or knowledgeable,, and they have a strong orientation toward their 
academic discipline. ^ ^ 

Related to the. concept of role models are the data we elicited 
about the types of positions that would appear attractive to the 
respondents five years hence. For example, would they like to be ■ 
teaching in a four-year'college or university? Twice as'jnany re- 

spondents ..(40%) saw themselves in faculty positions at four-year j 

colleges or universities, as in positions at two-year colleges 
other than their own. ^However, nearly as many (38%) felt that 
they would prefer to be hoTding positions like thevones they held . 
currently — in .other woKds, they are satisfied to be community/ 
junior college instructors. 

■■ ■ • -5- . 



Regarding o.their futut^e plans^^JLlmost all (86^6) said that within 



the next five years they would like- to take steps toward professional 
development. In order of popularity, these step;5 were to get a f 
Ph.D. or E(J.D. , enroll in courses in a univerpity, enroll in iry- 
service courses at their college, get a master's degree, and g4t 
a. Doctor of Arts degree. If they had, a free summer, traveli/ig and 



taking classes/reading/studying were most appealing.. 

Because the emphaStS in two-year colleges are typically on 
teaching and students,' we wanted to determine the concei/ns oyr 
respondents held for their students. We found that mostf humanities 
instructors have a definite sense of relatedness to their students, 
They rank the following qualitifes as very|W*mportant for students 
to^ain: first, self-knowledge 9nd a sense of , personal identity! 
then knowledge of and interest in community and .world problems, 
preparation for further formal education, knowledge and skills 
directly applicable to their careers, aesthetic awareness, and, 
^finally an understanding arid mastery of academic disdipline. 
As^ humanities instructors, over one-third believe that students 
in occupational courses should take "six or more" humanities 
course. and almost one-fourth suggested four courses. ^ 

Indeed, the faculty's concern for students, is closely 



related to their concern for the 'humanities as well- as 
curriculum and instruction. Further, a high correlation was'; 
found between Concern' for students and degree of satisfaction. Faculty highly 
concerned^ for students were also interested in further pre- 
paration. In short, these consjtructs meshed to give picture 
of well -functioning , involved two-year college instructors who 
differ from* thfeir counterparts at both the secondary school , 



and the univers4ty in various areas* of concern, ' 

--■ • - •. •■ • • / - - •- 

As for other dimensions of personal functioning,- respondents 
indicated that satisfaction is not "related to the number of hours ' 
taught weekly. Nor is "it related to full-tiirte or p^rt-time status. 
In fact, it $eems to be generally unrelated to institutional cx>nditijerns 
but to be more a personality trait that transcends the working en- 
vironment. Perhaps this is not a^ surprTse--happy people, are happy ' 
people— but it does weakeYi the argument that faculty members would 
be more satisfied if they taught fewer hours or hatCbetter working 



fti;;better 



conditions. Members of the satisfied group tend to beholder, a , 
finding that is confirmed by studie.s of satisfaction .in other fields. 
The less satisfied group are young people who are working on doctorates 
and woul(J ^ould prefer , teaching at a four-year institution. — 

Further, wellp\ntegrated^people, those who are high in Functional 
Potential whiohNlsM measure of ego strength, were found- to have 
been former students in two-year colleges, to be working on their 
.doctorates, 41 years* o-r older, ^lill-tT"'^ faculty^ members. Highly 
functioning individ^uals are also more related than people low in 
Functional Potential to (in drder of degree) their^friends , family, 
other instructors in their field, most instructors at their school, 
their students, teacher organizations, and college administrators.- 



Highly invplved instructors-high in both Functional Potential 
and satisfaction- were those currently, acting as chair persons of 
their department or division - 15% of the total population. These 
chairpersons are high in orient^ion to curriculum and instruction, 
show more coewcern for students than their non-chairperson colleagues, 
and tend away from the university as their reference group. 



'Additionally, they tend to differ from non-chajjcpersons in that • 

- : •■ - •• * ■ . ■ ^ *• ■ - , 

fewer of them, had been students ijn. community- junior colleges while . 

' ■ ■ ' ' . s:- . ■ V 

^ more, had spent. time in setondary schools as instructors or ad- 

? ' ' ^ * . ■ ■• 

ministrators ahd more would like to enroll in in-service courses ' 
^ *^at their colleges. FUr^er, chairpersons had, worked in their- 

. current institutions more years than non-chairpersons; arp less' . 
in^clined to be working at jobs i'n addition to their teaching; are/ 

more likely to subscribe to and read scholarly journals within* 

^. ' * . ^ 

* "theqr disciplines- as wel 1 as professional education journal's; and ,. 

\ ' " ■ ■ ' * , * 

, appear to be less' interested than non-chairpersons in faculty ' 

^ . , positions at a -four-year colle^^orjLim versit)^ at another community 
or juniSr college, or at a school outside the U.S. They are more 
^ ' 'interested in administrative positions in a community or junior 
college or in tKeir present activities than are non-chairpersons. 
Chair[iersons- are also more likely to be members of fjrofessionaV 
organisations, |to. attend regional or national meetings, and tl3 
present conference papers. - / » * - ' ^ 

In summary, instructors 4)articipating in thi^ nationwide 
study of ,two-yeaV college humyi ties. faculty seem to be aware of 

. ■ ■ * 

themselves as a separately functioning pro/essional body. They 
see their own "colleagues and students as the best sources of advice 

on teaching. They are not interested in administrative positions. 

'\ " ' ' • 

They are interested in curriculum and instruction, in vrfbrking on 

; • ^ . ■ 

their courses.., and on their teaching, almost to the exclusion of ' 
other (Professional >pLirsuits. However, a cautionary note is. needed: 

There is the danger that the faculty will create the high school . 

■ * i .. . ■ / . I • „ 

. image to which they no longer ^adhere. * This seems plausible for several reasons: Man 
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two-y^ar college instructors teach in.two or more fields* This.is 
understandable because few colleges have enrollments large enough to 
[support a fun-time»instruCtor in anthropology, art history, or 
cultural geography. The teacher's schedule is filled out with othjsr 
courses, whith can ser\^e to strain disciplinary affiliation to thiS 
breaking point. Further^ thei r lack of orientation toward disciplinary 
research— reinforced by teaching loads and lack of reward for con- 
ducting research— weakens disciplinary ties- The instructor's 
localism, lihis^lack of affiliation with natipnal professional groups, 
his failurejto read or WV-ite in^the professional vl iterature, and* his 
adversary relationship with coTlege administrators--all these mark^^a 
secondary school image. ^ , 

. At t^e same time, we would like ^o 'believe that ds. commujlity . 
college teaching develops -along its present course, the facility will be 
seen as genuine professional in instruction . Ideally, as.this ten- 
dency grows, it will lead to full-time faculty membei^i perceiving 
themselves-^s llianagers of student learning who evaluate themselves 
on tbeir c/ients* progress. They can abandon the isolation of their 
classrodms and take up broadar professional responsibilities. They 
can coordinate the work of the part-time faculty members whose mjmbers 
have increased so rapidly in recent years.. They are becoming managers 
of . para-proiFessional and instructional aides, too. All this* suggests 
that th^ profession will develop and center on qualities relating to 
Instruction with a capital"!." TwG-year college instructors in the 
humanities as well as in other fields would do well to further such 

directions. ' ' . ^ UNIVERSfTY. OF CALI 

. . LOS ANGELES 

' ..-9^ * " . .Joiij- 197?- 
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